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COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE. 


On looking over the reports of the School Visitors of the 
cities and larger villages of our State, 1 observe an alarming 
disproportion between the number of “ enumerated children” 
and the average attendance. The last report of the Super- 
intendent of Common Schools presents very clearly the great 
disparity between attendance and enumeration, amounting 
to about one-sixth that never attend! This is not peculiar 
to our State. The great State of Ohio shows nearly the 
same disproportion. ‘The State of Massachusetts, on the 
other hand, presents a much smaller ratio. It is not my 
purpose to compare one State with another, with the inten- 
tion of showing that the ratio of attendance in our State is 
smaller or larger. I simply wish to look at our State as she 
is, and see if we can suggest a remedy. 

In our midst are about one sixth of our youthful population 
that never attend school summer or winter!! What can be 
done? Shall the State. compel the attendance of her youth 
upon the schools she so wisely and liberally has establish- 
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ed? @Itis a serious matter for the law to knock at the door 
of a citizen and say “ You must surrender to me your child 
to train up and educate in our well established schools.” 

All will concede that the law might ¢az the citizen and 
compel its collection. It may enter his dwelling and ruth- 
lessly tear from his family the father and son, to replete its 
wasted armies. It may punish him for the violation of the 
principles of justice and right. It may compel him to treat his 
wife and children, and even his cattle, with humanity and 
kindness. 

But how far the law may cross his threshold and demand 
the time of his child for the purposes of education, is a more 
serious question. 

Let us look for a moment at the laws that underlie society. 
Every person the moment he becomes a citizen, surrenders 
some of his inalienable rights. He virtually agrees to place 
himself, his property and his family, at the disposal of the 
State, when required for its own protection, or for the protec- 
tion of his own family and property. He finds it is better to 
contribute a share of his property to the State for thg protec- 
tion it affords him, than to undertake to protect it himself. 

Therefore, when the State demands his money for the se- 
curity of person and property, he cheerfully gives it. When 
she needs his time and services for the benefit of the commu- 
nity, he voluntarily furnishes them. If, for the security, the 
peace, good order, the well being of the community, his inhe- 
rent rights must be abridged, he yields. 

Our ancestors thought, and we think wisely, that an en- 
lightened civilization possesses advantages in every way 
superior to a civilization of barbarism. 

Their first act after forming themselves into a civil society, 
was the establishment of the church and the school, the twin 
antagonisms of barbarism. They seemed to fully compre- 
hend the idea that the form of government which they adopt- 
ed, needed the development and culture of the highest pow- 
ers of man to give it value and permanence. They seemed 
to regard education as underlying the fabric of the free in- 
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stitutions which they had planted in the new world. And 
it was but fifteen years after, the rock upon which they step- 
ped forth, became immortalized, that the word Epucation 
was stamped on the foundation stones of the embryo college 
at Cambridge. And all over New England, the school-house 
attests the same great principle. 

If, therefore, an enlightened civilization isthe highest form 
of civil society, it is of paramount importance that the indi- 
viduals composing it should become qualified to enjoy and 
perpetuate it. 

But how long could this highest form of civilization exist, 
if but one-half or a mere fraction of its members were edu- 
cated? Ifthe millions of a nation were mere uneducated 
serfs, and but a few hundreds were elevated by education, 
could that nation be said to be an enlightened one ? 

“? Tis not high raised battlements, labored mound, thick 
walls or moated gates, nor cities proud, nor bays, nor broad 
armed forts, that constitute a State; but men, high-minded 
men,” educated men,—men whose minds have been cultiva- 
ted and illumined. These are the men to uphold the pillars 
of society and carry forward the great principles of a pro- 
gressive existence. 

Shall this be done by educating and elevating the few 
above the many? ‘True, society has flourished and arisen to 
a high point of civilization and reinement, where but few,. 
comparatively, of its members have been educated. But 
no community, how high soever its civilization, can attain 
the culminating point of human progress, until every individ- 
ual member has acquired the rudiments of these elevating, 
ennobling, humanizing teachings belonging to a nation’s pu- 
pilage. 

It then becomes the duty of every parent to look well to 
the education of his family. And if so for the parent, how 
much more for the State. For the schools are hers. She 
has established them, and thrown wide open the doors for 
all to enter. And when she crosses the threshold of the 
rich or the poor, demanding the time and attendance of their 
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children, they must yield. Her demands are founded in 
the principles of right, and therefore must be obeyed. 

Are the time and services of the child needed by the pov- 
erty of his parents? Then let the State render assistance. 
Better, far better for the State to feed and clothe the child 
during the progress of his education, than suffer it to grow 
up uneducated, to become the victim of crime and vice, the 
usual accompaniments of the untutored mind. 

This subject is one fraught with deepest interest, and de- 
mands renewed legislative action. A Western State, by a 
recent enactment of its Legislature, compels the education of 
every youth between the ages of four and fourteen. 

We have laws upon this subject, but they are not enforced. 

Why should so large a number of youth idle away their 
years in play and folly, assisting but little, if at all, their 
parents, and learning all the vices of corrupt manhood? 

Let the proper authorities answer. 

Truancy is closely allied to this subject. By our State 
Superintendent’s report, I see the subject has already been 
brought before the Legislature. I trust a stringent law will 
be enacted ; and let it be thoroughly executed by the author- 
ities. A truant boy should be hauled up by the constable, 
and escorted to the school room as promptly as a pickpocket 
or athief; for truancy is the first step in the road to confirm- 
ed clepticism. The remedy for this neglect to enter the 
schools which our State has so wisely established, is for the 
State to compel attendance up to a certain age, assisting, if 
need be, the orphan and child of poverty. Or a less rigid 
method: Let every district draw money for the number in 
actual attendance, rather than by enumeration as is now the 
case. 





THE SCHOOL TEACHER AND SCHOOL KEEPER. 


Tuese words are by no means synonyms. They are 
not so practically or lexicographically. The Teacher teaches, 
and also keeps a school. ‘The Keeper of a school keeps, but 
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does not and can not teach a school. The teacher teaches 
beause he likes it—because he is qualified by an education ; 
and by a law of his mental being, he can impart only what 
he possesses. The pure fountain sends forth sweet waters, 
not bitter. The fig tree bears figs, not thorns. Like begets 
like. So the teacher, with a well cultivated mind—a mind 
stored with the accumulated lore of centuries, can do little 
else than impart what he knows. He brings out from the 
great treasure house of his well furnished mind, things new 
and old. He explains, illustrates, exemplifies any subject 
under consideration, so clearly and forcibly, that his pupils 
understand and fully comprehend; and are instructed as 
well as delighted. When the hour of recitation expires, he 
dismisses the class, not from a depletion of ideas, but from 
necessity. During this hour of teaching, his school is also 
kept, or rather it keeps iself. The interest thrown around 
the recitation, acts as acharm. ‘The spell would be broken 
by a noise. A disorderly act of a thoughtless boy would be 
regarded by teacher and scholar as an ungentlemanly inter- 
ruption, and would be frowned down immediately. It would 
be a kind of desecration of the sanctity of the school room, 
as much as a disturbance in the sanctuary. 

The professional school keeper engages in this business 
from a belief that the qualifications required to keep a school 
are not intellectual but physical. Hence, if he is endowed 
with a good muscular frame, and possesses nerve and grit, 
he is entitled to tne degree of M. R., or Master of the Rod. 

He enters the school room with a proud air, conscious of 
his own exalted powers. He reads his rules and regulations, 
and emphasises their enforcement. A recitation comes off. 
He asks a few hurried questions, some of which he can 
answer and others he can not. A very short recitation is a 
very great convenience to him; for having asked a few ques- 
tions, he has reached the end of his qualifications. The 
class is dismissed, not because the time has expired, but 
from a depletion of ideas. He resumes his seat, and long 
precious moments are wasted during this process of incuba- 
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tion. But herein consists the art of keeping school. If a 
scholar dare approach the keeper and ask for the explanation 
of a difficulty, a box on the ears will soon teach the “ lazy 
drone” not to interrupt the quiet of a kept school or the 
ease of its keeper. 

It is easy to distinguish a Teacher from a Keeper. If 
you see a teacher with his book in hand asking the questions 
in the margin, and hastily running his eye over the page to 
find what the author says, you may know that he is a Keep- 
er, not a ‘Teacher. 

I once heard a class reading about the eggs of birds. The 
word odology occurred in a sentence. The teacher cor- 
rected the scholar as well as the author of the book, say- 
ing that the word odlogy was misprinted. It should be 
Zoslogy, the Z being omitted. I could but smile at his ig- 
norance, and yet felt indignant that any body professing to 
be a teacher should in his attempts to teach, teach wrongfully. 
This reading lesson was on the eggs of birds, and for that 
teacher to instruct youth that animals laid eggs was outra- 
geous. I immediately classed him with the School Keepers. 

I heard another professed teacher undertake to teach phy- 
siology. ‘The book was in the hand, and the questions at the 
margin were asked seriatim. School keeping for afew mo- 
ments was suspended, for he had something else to attend 
to. He was wading in deep water. His eyes were running 
over the page to find where the proper answers were. One 
question was, Which is the crown of a tooth? The answer 
was, “ The roots.” No notice was taken of the answer, and 
another question followed, What are the such-ers of the 
head? Such-ers was a new word to me, but an answer was 
given. And so the recitation went on, mistake after mistake 
by teacher and scholar. I thought if a profound teacher 
knew no more about physiology than was exhibited in that 
recitation he had mistaken his calling, and I therefore classed 
him with school keepers, for the sudwres, (such-ers) of his 
head needed sewing up with finer stiches. 

I heard a geography class recite, a young lady conducting 
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the exercise. The questions were read rapidly and she read 
too. In ten minutes it closed, and not a word of explanation 
was made or an original question asked. She evidently knew 
no more about the lesson than the class did, nor as much. 
I ranked her with the keepers. 

I heard a class in geometry. The diagrams were drawn 
on the board and lettered as they were in the book. During 
the demonstration, the teacher followed along in the book, 
never for once looking off. Had numerals been placed around 
the diagram, the book could have been of no assistance, and 
his ignorance would have been exposed at once. 

He was a school keeper. 

These keepers sometimes show off great attainments in 
repeating and enlarging stories which they have read or 
heard, whether apropos to the subject under consideration 
or not. And thus golden hours are frittered away to no val- 
uable purpose. Story-telling is a great blind to disguise 
ignorance. Scholars are generally satisfied, because they 
escape the risk of a faulty lesson. 

Story-telling per se is a nuisance, unless it bears directly 
upon the subject; and illustrates it more forcibly than the 
power of language. 

That person is a keeper who never renders any assistance, 
compelling the scholar to obtain the lessuns whether intricate 
or long. How many scholars are puzzled by some trifling 
inaccuracy of language, or ambiguity, or obscurity arising 
from phraseology. One word of explanation from a teacher 
would clear itup, and he would love his studies. I remember 
an instance where a teacher gave for a lesson between thirty 
and forty examples in denominate numbers to a class of girls 
about ten years of age, with the injunction that every exam- 
ple must be brought in on paper, attaching a heavy penalty 
if the task was not completed. I doubt whether the best 
accountant in the city of New York could make the figures 
necessary for all those examples in three hours. Barnum’s 
lightning Calculator would find his match. 

Now, such a person is a school keeper, because if she was 
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a teacher, she would know that that task was impossible, 
and therefore would never have given it. This person did 
not know, therefore she gave it. 

How often do we hear parents say, when breathing their 
complaints: “ My child dislikes her studies. She does not 
love her school or her books—her lessons are so long she can 
not get them, and her teacher will not show her—teachers 
were hired to teach.’ Much might he said upon this sub- 
ject. But Iwill close by asking every teacher to consider 
whether he is a teacher or a school keeper. If the former, 
well. If the latter, the time and welfare of youth are too 
vital to be wasted by an unqualified and unskillful school 
keeper, and demand in your place, a qualified instructor. 





ARE TEACHERS TYRANTS? 


A GENTLEMAN once said to me that the “'Tendency of 
teaching was to make teachers tyrants.” 

Let us examine this subject and see if the statement 
is true. If true, it is high time teachers knew it. For no 
occupation should be engaged in whose tendency is to make 
men worse. 

The teacher’s profession differs from all other professions in 
this:—that two attributes or elements enter into his profes- 
sional economy, each of which, though differing entirely from 
each other, are equally essential—the power and ability to 
instruct, and the power and ability to govern. In this two- 
fold character his profession diflers from all others. 

The clergyman studies and methodises his thoughts, in 
order to present them clearly and forcibly to his hearers. He 
must be a skillful instructor. This is the perfection of the 
mitred profession. Its character is single. He does not 
govern. Though the muititudes throng him, his attention is 
not diverted a single moment by the exercise of authority. 
If there was need of government, tlg duty would fall upon 
regularly constituted officials, whose duty would be to pre- 
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serve order and decorum. The only biblical qualification is, 
that he must be “ apt to teach.” 

A iawyer pursues his argument before the judge and jury 
with all the force and eloquence, and logic, of which he is 
master, without a disturbing word or noise, save the occa- 
sional manifestations of approbation which only serve to 
intensify and stimulate mental activity. Should the still- 
ness of the house be disturbed, an officer promptly suppress- 
es it. 

The physician enters the sick room and calmly and quietly 
investigates the diagnosis of the disease, and prescribes for 
its treatment, undisturbed by anything save the throbbing 
pulsations and stifled respirations of decaying nature. 

But the school teacher must impart instruction, must elu- 
cidate, unfold, exemplify, and illustrate every subject to the 
full comprebension of the dullest intellect in the school-room. 
And more. He must keep, and demand, the undivided atten- 
tion of every member of the class. Not only that, but he must 
see that each and every member of the school is attentive to 
his studies, and conducts himself with all the decorum and 
propriety of young gentlemen and ladies. 

And this he must do without any assistance whatever, 
from officers, policemen, sheriffs or constables. His labors 
there are arduous. 

No other conceivable position is so exhausting to the men- 
tal and physical constitution, and so debilitates the nervous 
system as teaching. 

It is the prerogative of the captain of a ship to command 
and govern. He neither labors nor instructs. His energies 
are exclusively directed to the enforcing of authority. 

The superintendent of a factory directs and governs its 
operatives. 

The military officer disciplines, the soldier obeys. The 
overseer of slaves commands servility. The functions per- 
taining to this class of persons are single; the teacher’s, 
double. 

The true teacher enters upon his duties with heavy respon- 
sibilities resting upon him. He feels their weight; yet his 
desire is to do good. 
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He regards his calling as “high and holy,”—that a trust 
is committed to him, second to none among the high respon- 
sibilities of men. He feels that the profession honors him— 
not he the profession. Entering thus upon this noble call- 
ing, with a full comprehension of his accountability to God 
and man for the performance of his duties to the young, he 
seeks the advancement of his pupils by every available method 
in his power. Above every thing else he must first secure 
perfect obedience. 

This great law of obedience was first taught in the garden 
of Eden. It is the fundamental law recognized by both 
parent and child, in every well ordered family. It is the great 
principle that upholds society. It is that for which our na- 
tion is struggling to-day. Oxsreprencr, OBEDIENCE is 
written on every law, on every enactment, both human and 
divine. Of how greater importance is this in a school where 
the end and aim is the acquisition of knowledge. The school 
was never designed as a place to fit men to govern. Gov- 
ernment is incidental, not an end, but the means. ‘The 
teacher then must control his school ; and if a scholar is frac- 
tious, and dues not obey, he must be made to. The means 
to be used to compel obedience, I do not propose to discuss. 
Obedience, however in some way, by some means must be 
secured. If in the rightful exercise of authority the teacher 
controls, subdues and conquers, can it with any degree of 
propriety be said of him that he is a tyrant? Or that this 
incidental part of his duty tends to make him tyrannical ? 
No. A teacher that has the true welfare of his pupils at 
heart, and desires only their improvement in virtue and in- 
tellect, will not exceed the necessary means to accomplish it. 

The exercise of authority in such circumstances no more 
tends to produce a tyrannical disposition, than the lancet, in 
the hands of the skillful physician tends to produce blood- 
thirstiness; or the chirurgical operations upon the Poto- 
mac, create a desire in the humane operator, that mangled 
bodies of soldiers should fill the ambulances; or the sen- 
tence of the judge produce a desire for the multiplication of 
criminals. 
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It may be affirmed of a revolving body that its tendency 
is to fly off ina tangent. No, not more than to fall to the 
centre of its orbit, for the centrifugal and centripetal forces 
are balanced, and therefore equal. The tendency of the sun, 
with its scorching, fervid rays is to sear and dry up the pro- 
ducts of the earth. No; in the very act to do so, the in- 
visible vapors and exhalations arise from the earth and 
ascend, forming clouds which shut off its blazing heat and 
light, thus mitigating its intensity. 

So with the teacher. In the very necessity of forcing into 
submission the recusant boy, he sees springing up in his 
heart a spirit of penitence—a desire of reformation—a thirst 
for learning. He beholds in him the budding germ of man- 
hood and of future usefulness. These disarm him of passion, 
if it exists, and freely he forgives. 

The tyrant never forgives. He inflicts punishment vin- 
dictively, not reformatively. He punishes to gratify his own 
will, not for the benefit of the offender. 

There are teachers who govern and teach little. They 
are severe upon the young, defenceless child; but pass by 
unnoticed, the conduct of the oldest boy. Their overbear- 
ing authority savors much of tyranny. But these are the 
exceptions. And they are no more frequent and numerous 
than are found in other relations. There are tyrants in fami- 
lies, tyrants amongst rulers. But are they numerous enough 
to constitute the rule? 

If the tendency of teaching is to produce tyranny, it must 
arise from the fact that the continual exercise of authority 
begets it, rather than the imparting of instruction. The pro- 
position, then, holds equally true in regard to parents. But 
who believes that the exercise of parental authority is the 
offspring of tyranny? Ifso, the country is full of petty ty- 
rants!! Better then that there be no more children. Then 
there would be no occasion for governing, and parents would 
become amiable and docile. 

But we are aware that our country is not full of tyrants. 
And yet children grow up and are governed. And shall a 
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parent, who exercises just authority, and rules well his house- 
hold, be called a tyrant? Shalla State that enforces penal- 
ties and laws, and promptly punishes the evil doers, be called 
tyrannical? No. It is a worse tyranny to suffer violators 
of the peace and good order of the State to go unpunished. 

It is a worse tyranny to permit children to have their own 
way ana control the teacher as well as their parents. For 
when they become adult citizens they will govern. Mobs, 
violence, and plunder will rule the state. 

It is not, then, an act of tyranny for a parent, or a teach- 
er, or a Ruler, to punish an offender. And when it is done 
for the good of the individual, its repetition, though repeated 
over and over again, can not create a tyrant. 


COMPOSITION. 


WE find in the Illinois Teacher, a sensible article on Composition 
Writing, from which we make the following extract. The writer 
says it has proved very satisfactory with him. We have tried the 
same method and often commended it to others : 

While in despair of ever being successful in this depart- 
ment of education, a method suggested itself which, although 
it may not be new to some, wasoriginal tous. This was 
the writing of paraphrases of poetry or prose. In order to 
inaugurate this exercise, we write upon the blackboard the 
first verse of some poem. We then give a complete analy- 
sis of the verse, bringing out and commenting upon every 
idea contained in it; conversing upon it until it is thoroughly 
comprehended. ‘The pupils are then required to paraphrase 
the verse, by giving the same ideas in prose, but using none 
of the words employed in the piece to be paraphrased, ex- 
cept when absolutely necessary. At first there will be ob- 
served on the part of a few, a tendency merely to change the 
words of the piece for their synonyms. This can be checked 
by drawing their attention to the efforts of those who better 
comprehend the design of the exercise, which is to make the 
author’s ideas their own by studying the piece, and then, in 
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as brief or extended a manner as they may choose, give them 
in their own words. 


We give some examples of the first efforts of several pupils 


in this exercise. The subject was the first verse of Gray’s 
Elegy: 


1. The evening bell rings. The bellowing cattle wind zigzag along 
the meadow. The man that has been gone all day plowing, comes 
jogging along home. Darkness covers the face of the earth, and 
leaves me alone with my thoughts. 

2. Just as the curtain of darkness begins to fall upon the earth, the 
curfew is heard, as if ringing a funeral dirge for the day that is just 
departing. ‘The lowing cattle are seen winding their slow and weary 
way over the meadow. The tired farmer, returning from his day’s 
labor in the fieid, moves with a slow, heavy step, and at length 
reaches his home, Stillness now reigns over the world, and I am 
left alone in the darkness which covers the earth. 

3. ’T is the twilight, and the garb of night is fast enshrouding the 
azure sky, while the clear notes of the curfew bell are borne upon my 
sar by the passing breezes which come from yonder village ; also, now 
and then is heard the tinkling of the bells of the lowing herd as they 
leisurely proceed homeward over the broad and green prairie. The 
workman is seen with tools in hand, winding his way homeward with 
languid countenance and slow footstep, fatigued and faint with his 
day’s labor. All nature has gone to rest. 

4. It is the evening hour. Now all, weary with the toils of day, 
find rest and sweet repose in releasing themselves for a time from the 
cares of a busy world. With solemn measured chimes the curfew 
may be heard ringing out the knell of dying day. Far o’er the mea- 
dow, each following in the footsteps of the other, the lowing herd may 
be seen winding leisurely along in the way. The tired husbandman, 
too, may be seen, who, having commpleted his daily tasks, is now pur- 
suing, with weary steps, his course homeward, dreaming, perchance, 
of the loving hearts anxiously awaiting his arrival, whose happy wel- 
come and cheering smiles will cause his heart to leap for joy, and 
send forth a prayer of thanksgiving for the return of the sweet hour 
of evening, that hour of family reunion. The scene is changed: the 
chiming of the curfewis no longer heard; the lowing herd have van- 
ished in the distance from my sight; the plowman has already heard 
his “ welcome home,” and J alone am left enshrouded in the gloom of 


night. 

Athough we have used Gray’s Elegy as an illustration, 
we think a much better selection might be made to inaugurate 
this exercise. We will briefly state what we conceive to be 
the advantages of this method of composition. The pupil is 
compelled to study critically what he paraphrases, and thus 
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a large amount of close and accurate rhetorical study of the 
best writers of prose and poetry can be accomplished. In 
order to make this study valuable, the teacher should assign 
the task, selecting only such pieces as are worthy of being 
models for composition. The range of subjects is almost 
unlimited; for whatever the pupil can read he can para- 
phrase. The dictionary is in constant requisition ; the pupil 
can no longer read carelessly, passing over words he does not 
comprehend, for he must understand perfectly what he reads 
before he can reproduce it. The standard excuse for a short 
and imperfect composition, “I wrote all I could think of,” 
which is so hard for the teacher to refute, will never be given 
in this exercise ; for when the piece to be paraphrased is as- 
signed, the pupil regards it as a /esson to be learned, and acts 
accordingly. 





For the Common Schoo] Journal. 


THOROUGH TEACHING. 


One of the most apparent faults in many of our schools is 
a want of thoroughness. When this exists sound scholar- 
ship and correct discipline of mind can not be obtained. The 
great object of teaching is to give the mind of the child 
strength and vigor of action to enable it to go forth with a 
calm and rational trust in its own powers, and to meet and 
overcome the obstacles of its progress with a persevering 
effort. If this result is not reached, the object of teaching is 
not accomplished. The amount of knowledge acquired is 
not always the measure of the value of an education. Cor- 
rect modes of thinking, sound discipline, and habits of deter- 
mined effort are of more value than all superficial acquire- 
ments. ‘The mind should be so drilled that it can educate 
itself and become its own leader. Without this, originality 
can not be secured, and independent action obtained. 

The teacher, then, should direct his efforts to the attain- 
ment of this object. He should strive to develop thought, 
and awaken to action the reasoning power. This too many 
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times is made a subordinate part, while the mere acquisition 
of facts is considered the great end to be reached. There 
are many reasons for this want of thoroughness in school. 
Crude and improper views of education are too prevalent 
amongst teachers and patrons. Correct views on this point 
would do much to remedy the evil under consideration, espe- 
cially if accompanied by a high moral purpose. A frequent 
change of teachers always results in superficial training. This 
will be apparent to any one who looks with a careful eye, 
into the schools where teachers are changed every time for a 
succession of seasons. The remedy is apparent. 

Teachers too often think more of show than of solid ac- 
quirement. They direct their efforts to appearances rather 
than to lasting results. This is one great cause of superfi- 
cial education. It seems for the moment to promise better 
results; but the end will be disappointment and failure. 
We ought to measure a child’s progress by his ability to 
help himself. Every lesson should be thoroughly mastered, 
and then the mind should often be refreshed by frequent re- 
views. Itis ever to be kept in mind that what is once learn- 
ed and forgotten, does not make one wise. This many seem 
to forget. ‘Teachers, parents, committees, and all concerned 
in the work of education, should measure a child’s advance- 
ment by his power of thought, rather than the capacity of 
the memory. Parents sometimes do much to prevent tho- 
roughness by their anxiety to have their children leave the 
common branches before they are thoroughly mastered. It 
is natural and right for the parent to wish to see the chi'd 
advance, but going from one book to another is not evidence 
of progress. ‘There must be familiarity with the principles 
of the book and the ability to use them before we can safely 
count the steps in a child’s education. Too many studies 
make superficial scholars. There is a tendency to put too 
many branches into our schools. I was glad this subject re- 
ceived attention in the last Journal. It is one of the great 
causes that lead to a want of thoroughness in school. It 
divides the teacher’s attention among too many things with- 
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out giving proper time to any. The remedy here seems to 
be in the hands of the school visitors although teachers and 
parents can do much to counteract this evil. A great varie- 
ty of classes in the same branches has the same effect upon 
sound scholarship as too many studies. There is hardly any- 
thing in school of more importance than a proper arrange- 
ment of classes. This subject does not receive the attention 
its importance demands. The visitors should make this one 
of their official duties, as they can many times materially 
aid the teacher in making a proper classification. There are 
other things bearing upon the subject under consideration, but 
Ihave noticed some of the leading ones, and defer others for 
the present. It should be borne in mind by every teacher 
that whatever is worth teaching at all, is worth teaching well. 
T. K. P. 


WORDS AND THEIR ORIGIN. 


Candidate. ‘This word is derived from the Latin candidus, 
meaning white. It was anciently the custom for office seek- 
ers, or candidates for office, to wear while robes. If all office 
seekers in these times should wear white robes, our streets 
would present quite a lively appearance. 

Candle-stick. Originally it was simply a stick into which 
the candle was placed. ‘The material of which the article is 
made is changed though the name is still retained. 

Cup-board. At first simply a board for holding the cups, 
&e. 

Caucus. Gordon, in his history of the American Revolu- 
tion, says this word is not of novel invention. *“ More than 
fifty years, Mr. Samuel Adams’ father and twenty others, 
from the ship building part of the town were wont to meet 
for the purpose of laying plans for the election of certain 
persons into places of trust and power. Most of those thus 
meeting were caulkers,—and finally the caulkers’ meeting 
came to be called caucus. 

Chanticleer. (Chant and clear.) 
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Cardinal. From the Latin cardo, signifying hinge; car-. 
dinal literally means pertaininy to a hinge, or hinging upon. 

Currants. This word is a corruption of corinths. The 
small raisins now called currants were formerly called Cor- 
inths, from the fact that they were imported from Corinth, 
Greece. 

By hook or crook. There is more than one explanation 
of this phrase, but the most plausible seems to be the follow- 
ing: “A manuscript of 1618, states that when king Henry 
II. landed in Ireland in 1172, it was at a place in the bay of 
Waterford, called ye Crook, over against ye Hook ; whence 
arose the proverb, by Hook or by Crook. It was always prac- 
ticable to gain land by one of these points, though not always 
by both. If the wind prevented entering by the Hook, en- 
trance could be inade by the Crook, and vice versa: so that 
‘by Hook or by Crook,’ the desired point could be gained.” 

To be Continued. 


MY FIRST SCHOOL. 


Tue pupils began to gather long before nine o’clock. ‘They 
chose their own seats, deposited their dinner pails or bask- 
ets, took a sly or confident look at the teacher, and then ran 
out of the house to play till school time. I, of course, was 
as much interested in them as they were in me, and took 
observations as they came in and went out. A rap on the 
desk called them to order at nine precisely, and the pupils 
arranged themselves according to their own affinities. Some 
went to work immediately with slate and pencil, which I 
considered a good sign. I took their names and asked 
what they wanted to study, and then heard the little ones 
read, to keep them out of mischief. By noon I had deter- 
mined how many classes my twenty pupils would require ; 
three in reading and as many in spelling each half day, one 
class in the alphabet to readas often as I had a spare moment, 
three in arithmetic in the morning, three in geography and 
one in grammar in the afternoon. This left a little time 
for writing, and for the “fore-part of the spelling book.” 

Vou. XII. 6 
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The only rule I laid down for myself was to be punctual 
both in beginning aud closing every exercise, and to try to 
make the most of every hour of the day. As for the school, 
I. determined to announce no laws but against whispering, 
and to make rules as symptoms should arise. 

Does any one care to look in upon our daily routine? The 
first thing is to open school by reading from the gospels one 
verse each, twice round. This occupies about ten minutes. 
Some hesitate and stammer over it a good deal, and the 
little folk do nothing butsit as stillasthey can. Ifit is very 
cold, we draw up as near to the stove as circumstances will 
allow, for the keen air searches the wide cracks all round the 
room, and we are not so scrupulous about positions, provid- 
ed we are quiet. There must be no going to seats while we 
are reading, and before we are done some faces are almost 
as red as the glowing stove, there is a perceptible odor of 
hot leather, and by the way some draw their legs in under 
their seats, their lower extremities must be growing uncom- 
fortable. But the reading is decently, and I hope not unprof- 
itably done, and all go to their seats. Then the big boys and 
girls read in the National Preceptor. They evidently have 
not studied the lesson much, and all I attempt is, that they 
shall read without making mistakes, i. e., pronouncing the 
words right, minding the pauses, and “letting the voice fall 
at the end of a sentence.” Reading too fast, and not being 
heard, are capital offenses, constantly committed. This over, 
the class attack their arithmetics. Meantime, all the rest 
were supposed to be studying the reading lesson. Then the 
little ones say their letters, up and down, and all around the al- 
phabet, capitals and small letters, with an occasional excur- 
sion to other parts of the book to see if they could find ano or 
adthere. They don’t know but they are well taught, and 
all their friends suppose there is some intimate connection 
between the names of the letters and reading words. And 
I dare say many of them sappose so to this day. The next 
isa class reading in the spelling book. With what patience 
and toil they struggle through such sentences as “ Brass is 
made of zinc and copper,” “ Visitors should not make their 
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visits too long.” How funnily they spell out the words in a 
whisper, or “out loud.” And what pronunciations such 
spelling suggests; as queeras the ideas the sentences com- 
municate. Yet they make progress; perceptible, commend- 
able progress. They sit down supremely satisfied, and at- 
tack the column of words to be spelled as if they had taken 
Pulaski and meant to have Sumpter. And the teacher is 
by no means ashamed of his work. Does’nt he know they 
are improving? Don’t the parents say so? And if he knows 
no device to make reading “ interesting,” but to let the older 
scholars read as long as they can without making a mistake, 
don’t they seem to try ashard asthey can? And isn’t trying 
hard, the condition of success the world over? Here comes 
in a suggestion to tone down this feeling of satisfaction. You 
are setting these children to work with all their might; good, 
so far; but don’t you know there is enough to keep them 
busy all their school days if their energies are well divided ? 
Why make them work for the sake of working, when they 
can be reaching results at the same time? Alas, friend, this 
was the best I knew, and though the method was not at alk 
philosophical, though it was bungling and ever wrong, it 
was better than no method, and if I have been willing to 
learn since that first winter, who is to blame me for not being 
perfect at the outset? “Let him who is without sin cast 
the first stone.” ‘I'o do as well as we can each day, but to 
try each day to do better than ever before, that is the 
teacher’s spirit. And some young teachers with ab} their im- 
perfections, are worth more than some old ones, with all 
their fossilized perfections, simply because they are willing 
to learn. “ A waking error,” says Sir William Hamilton, “is 
better than a dead truth.” 

But I see I am not going to get through the day in this 
number. Do you eare, reader, how long this first schoo} 
lasts me? Do youcare if I linger over it with the fondness of 
a first affection and a first effort? 1 want to finish this daily 
routine, to narrate the committee’s visit, one or two cases of 
discipline, to say something of the people with whom I 
boarded, to relate a few miscellaneous incidents, to moralize 
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indefinitely by the way, and if I live long enough, to finish 
this narration with a few sentimental and a few serious re- 
flections on first schools in general. So I give fair warning 
of my intentions. H. B. B. 


For the Common School Journal. 


QUESTIONS. 


« PLEASE auntie, tell me how the news is sent on the tele- 
graph wires ?” 

Iwas in the most interesting chapter of Marian Harland’s 
“ Husks,” and my first impulse was to suppress any further 
queries : but one glance at the little white face upturned to 
mine decided me to the contrary, and I began to explain the 
subject as best [ could, bnt questions were multiplied, and I 
was finally obliged to take not only Willie, but Willie’s aunt, 
to somebody who understood it more thoroughly. 

I was annoyed by the disturbance in my reading, but an 
after-thought convinced me how much better it was that 
Willie should gain the desired information now, than ask 
months hence, as I heard a full grown girl ask a year ago, 
if the papers on which the messages were written, did’nt some- 
times drop off the wires, and so never reach their destination. 

Never check the queries of a child. How often has a cu- 
rious, eager mind been warped by the words: “ Don’t ask so 
many questions!” 

Questions may be untimely, out of place, and intrusive, 
but they should be treasured, and answered at the first con- 
venient season, and never put aside altogether. 

Teachers should encourage questions, answer clearly and 
comprehensively, and never make them the subject of mirth. 
on the ground of absurdity. If there is one thing from which 
sensitive children shrink beyond all others, is from doing or 
saying anything “absurd.” They seem to have an intuitive 
knowledge of its meaning, and there is a keenness of pang 
in the thought, “I have made myself ridiculous!” scarcely 
felt in any other consciousness. 

But the truth is—mo question, prompted by our earnest 
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desire for knowledge, can be “absurd.” It may have been 
unasked by any other mind in the universe, in just that form, 
and the teacher may be exceedingly puzzled to find an answer 
simple enough to meet the comprehension of the questioner, 
and this is usually the undercurrent of meaning in the “ ab- 
surdity.” Be careful, teacher, that in your apparent lofti- 
ness of thought, you do not say, in effect, to the listeners: 
“T can not ascend the heights your question involves, and 
bring its answer to your feet.” 

It seems to me far better to tell a child: “ I can not now an- 
swer your question satisfactorily, but will think of it,”—not 
with the intention of diverting the mind from it, but with the 
real determination to study to gratify the curiosity, or rather 
thirst for knowledge, than to mortify the questioner by say- 
ing, although never so smilingly: “ Your question is absurd.” 
There is many an ignorant boy and girl today, who with no 
different school advantages than they have enjoyed, but with 
comprehensive answers to thequestions their childish minds 
prompted, might have made thoughtful, intelligent members 
of society, instead of the awkward men and women they 
promise to become. 

And yet the attempt to answer all honest questions would 
lead to mysteries, which can only be traced to an undiscover- 
ed God. But evena child has perceptions of the Infinite, 
and can understand this, although some, arguing differently, 
say that deep seeking queries should ever be turned aside, with- 
out explanation. But to a restless mind, inquiring why the 
violet is sweet, and the meadow green, the simple answer— 
“« God hath so willed it,” would be satisfactory, and check all 
vain and irreverent searching and it is better that a child 
should know and feel, that “ secrets sublimely indistinct” lie 
in His sovereign hand. It teaches early a lesson of trust, 
and of patience, in 


“ Waiting where we may not trace,” 
that is hardly learned, in the later years of reason and phil- 
osophy. “ Disposition is building up by the fashioning of 
first impressions ;” and the judicious answer to childish ques- 
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tions, more than classical educations, form the characters, 
mould the hearts, and I might say with propriety, govern the 
souls of the actors in this busy world. 

The coral island, fresh from Ocean’s floor, is alternately 
dinted and smoothed by the ripple and the wave, but soon 
hardened by the sun and winds—the billows break against 
it, powerless. So itis that a child is susceptible to impres- 
sions that would act but weakly upon the firmness of man- 
hood .“ My mother,” or “ my teacher told me so.” How often 
we hear these words, as conclusive evidence for the truth ofa 
previous assertion, and it is an evidence we carry through a 
life-time, with all its convincing power: and as a harden- 
ed infidel feels most severe conscience strikings when he 
hears a child repeating the prayer of his own infancy, so 
manhood, woman-hood, every where shrinks from wander- 
ing from the early lessons of home and school. 

Then, remembering that potent influence, will you turn 
from the questionings of that eager, interested child, and 
fail to impress upon his mind, the difference between a physi- 
cal truth and error, a moral right and wrong, or a spiritual 
good and evil, and teach him to love and reverence the truth, 
the right, and the good, and hate and discard the error, the 
wrong, and the evil? 

Remember that it is a germ for elernity’s expansion, a 
plant for immortal gardens, that you are training; and be 
careful that it bud and blossom, in the light of knowledge 


and truth. 
Bevurau B, 





TALKS ABOUT TEACHING. 
( BY TOCK—A LA DIO. 
No. II. 


Every school has its geniuses and its dolts—its bright ones 
and its stupid ones. The former are the more easily mana- 
ged—indeed, give them enough to do by way of study, and 
they will generally manage themselves. But the latter re- 
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quire a teacher’s constant care and special notice. Most 
emphatically do they need “line upon line, precept upon 
precept, here a little and there a little.’ They are the weak- 
lings of the flock, and, for much of the way, must be borne 
in the arms. Like unweaned babes, they are forever toddling, 
tripping and tumbling, never able to walk, without a stronger 
hand to support and direct. 

In dealing with such pupils, teachers are apt to fall into 
grievous errors. They too often ascribe to carelessness or 
indifference, that which justly belongs to dullness of percep- 
tion. Hence, a few words upon this point, from one who 
has had some experience with such scholars, may not come 
amiss. 

First then—dull scholars should always be classed by them- 
selves, for if assigned to a place with such as are older, bright- 
er or more advanced, they not only become discouraged by 
constant contrast and comparison—but by their sluggishness 
invariably retard the progress of the others. 

Second. Do not expect too much from them. Give them 
short lessons—measure the task by the ability. If they are 
unable to accomplish as much as the other pupils, let them 
do what they can. 

Third. Never make their dullness a subject for ridicule. 
Never, under any circumstances whatever, apply to them 
such epithets as * dummy,” “ dunce,” “ stupid,” “ ninny,” &c., 
for the invariable ulimate effect upon those to whom it is 
addressed is bad, and bad only. Dull children are not by 
any means devoid of sensibility, and the unkindness of well- 
meaning, but over ambitious teachers, often inflictsa wound 
upon the spirit, the recollections of which, time will never 
efface from the memory. Besides, there is much truth in the 
old adage, “ Givea dog a bad name, and hang him.” Call 
a child a dunce, and ten to one, he will grow more deserving 
of the title. 

Fourth. Be patient with the dull ones. Though they 
persist in saying that “six times two are eight,”—though in 
geography they will substitute mountain chains for rivers, 
and oceans for dry land—yet receive their blunders good 
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naturedly, and correct them patiently. As often as they 
stumble and fall, so often raise them upon their feet again, 
brush the dust from their garments, and once more start them 
on their way. 

Finally—in all things, treat them as kindly as you do 
their more fortunate companions. Encourage and stimulate 
them by every laudable means in your power, and eventually 
you will be rewarded by evidence of their real progress, as 
well as by the blessing of Him who hath said, “ Inasmuch as 
ye have done it unto one of the least of these.” W. 





Tuink por YoursE.ves.—lIt is always best to think first 
for ourselves on any subject, and then have recourse to others 
for the correction or improvement of our own sentiments. 
Thus we may reach truth which we should never have ob- 
served had we caught a particular mode of thinking from an 
author. No principle should be received from education or 
habit merely. Let me observe before perusing the opinions of 
others. We check original thoughts by first learning how 
and what to think from others. The strength of others 
should be called to assist our weakness, not to prevent the ex- 
ertion of our powers. By means of this dependence upon 
books, error as well as truth descends in hereditary succession. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 


GAYLORDSVILLE. This is quite a pleasant village in the town of 
New Milford. It is in the vicinity of Merwinsville station, and if 
we may judge from appearances, the people manifest quite an inter- 
est in the subject of education. We had the pleasure of meeting many 
of the youth and their parents, in a recent visit to the place. We 
are under special obligations to the Messrs. Buckingham, for kind at- 
tentions. The ride from Gaylordville to Kent must, in summer, be 
a very delightful one,—the scenery being pleasant and variegated. 

Kent. Our visit to this place, and to two of its schools afforded 
us much satisfaction. Mr. Atwater teaches the school, about two 
miles from the village, at the Forge district. Mr. A. is a faithful 
teacher, and interested in his work, but neither he nor any other man 
can have a pleasant school in so poor a house. 
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At the village we found a very neat house and a very pleasant 
school under the charge of Miss Minnie Gray,—a young lady de- 
voted to her work, and a successful teacher. 

To the Rev. Mr. Scudder and A. Fuller, Esq., we would tender 
our sincere thanks for the kindly interest manifested in our visit. 

Cornwat.. At North Cornwall we hada very pleasant audience, 
composed of pupils and their parents and friends. The well known 
family school of Dr. Gold,—the owner of one of the best farms in the 
State, on Cream Hill,—is located here. It has enjoyed an extensive 
and deserved reputation as an excellent school for boys,—the location 
being very pleasant and healthy. In the vicinity of the doctor’s farm 
is one of the best district school houses in the State. A good school 
is kept by Miss T. Carrie Knapp. We shall not soon forget the 
pleasant night at Dr. Gold’s, and the kind attention received from him 
and his family. To W.C. Rogers, Esq., and Dea. Pratt, we would 
return thanks for special favors. 

Wo corttvitte. We found a good school here of two grades,— 
under the care of Mr. C. B. McLean and Miss Louise Hotchkiss. 
The building is a good one, and the departments were in excellent 
condition. We are glad to learn that an effort has been made to 
enlarge the building so that it will accommodate the other schools of 
the village. In Dea. L. Wetmore, the schools and teachers have an 
earnest and judicious friend. It is not easy to overestimate the worth 
of such a man in the cause of education. 


Bripcewater. A school of two departments is located here. The 
teachers are Mr. and Mrs. J. E. Wildman, both well qualified, and 
devoted to their work. The building is sufficiently large but not as 
well furnished and arranged as a place of the size and wealth of this 
demamds. In Mr. Charles Leavenworth, the district committee, the 
school has a good friend,—one anxious to do what he can to secure 
a good school. If all district committees should manifest the same 
interest, we should have better schools. 

Betaiem. Our ride from Bridgewater to this place was on a very 
inclement day, but at Bethlem we found quite a pleasant gathering 
of the youth and their friends. A good private school has been kept 
here by S. A. Ensign, Esq., of Morris, a teacher of large experience, 
and an ardent friend of education. Our thanks are due to him and 
others. 

New Haven. We recently spent most of a day, very pleasantly, 
in looking into some of the good schools of this city. 

The Washington School has, we think, eight departments, L. L. 
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Camp, Esq., is principal, and under his judicious management the 
school has gained an excellent reputation. The several rooms appear- 
ed in good order. The Drixwe.t school under Mr. Johnson, ap- 
peared remarkably well, and we should judge that it had lost none of 
its previous reputation. Mr. J. is aided by a competent corps of 
teachers, eight or nine in all. 

The Eaton school under the admirable management of Mr. Phelps, 
aided by about a dozen faithful and accomplished female teachers, is 
not surpassed by any school we have seen. The rooms are remark- 
ably well arranged and pleasant. 


Hartrorp. We are glad tolearn that the salaries of the teach- 
ers in this city have been increased. This is right. 

Normat Scuoor. The next term of this institution will com- 
mence April 20th, and continue till July 20th. Those desirous of 
attending should make early application to David N. Camp, Princi- 
pal, New Britain, Ct. 


Provipence, R.I. A friend informs us that Messrs. W. A. 
Mowry and J. J. Ladd, have resigned their situations in the public 
schools, and established a new English and Classical School. They 
are well qualified for their work, and we wish them abundant success. 

We also learn that an effort is being made to remove the State 
Normal School from Bristol to Providenee. A good move, we should 
say. 

Scoot Exuisirion 1n Berwin. On the 10th instant, several 
hundred scholars, connected with the academy and the district schools 
in Berlin, assembled in the Town Hall in Worthington parish, with 
their parents and friends. 

After singing by the children, and prayer by Rev. W. Smith, Prof. 
D. N. Camp, State Superintendent, addressed the assembly, eloquent- 
ly urging the importance of a higher standard of education in our 
common schools, and a deeper interest in their welfare, on the part of 
parents and guardians. He very happily impressed upon the minds 
of the scholars, the great value of a habit of correctness and thor- 
oughness in all their studies. 

After this was a deeply interesting exercise in spelling, occupying 
about two hours. The last half hour, when the number of spellers 
was reduced to four girls, was intensely exciting. At this time seve- 
ral suggested that the trial should cease, but the pupils desired to 
contiuue, and did so until one, Miss Mary Morse, finally triumphed. 
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A premium was offered to the best speller in the academy, and the 
boy and girl in each parish, who should prove to be the best spellers. 
The successful competitors were, in the academy, Miss Hettie Austin ; 
in the, district schools, Mary Morse, Charles Scofield, George Stanley, 
Georgiana Cole, Susan Peck. The two last named missed the same 
word, and the premium was divided between them. 

Those to whom a premium was adjudged, were offered the money 
or a book. They unanimously chose a book. Just like them, Good 
scholars love books better than money. Would that all parents could 
sympathize with them in this idea. 

Rev. C. E. Hilliard made an earnest and impressive address, and 
closed with prayer. 

This delightful occasion can not fail to influence permanently and 
happily, the interests of education in this town. A. C. W. 

Bertin, Feb. 12, 1864. 


Several articles intended for this number are unavoidably deferred 
till next month. 


> The first three articles of this number, were furnished by Prof. 
E. B. Jennings, of New London. 





Tue Ectectic Macazine or Foreien Literatcre. W. H. 
Bidwell, editor and proprietor. This is one of the most valuable 
monthlies now before the public. Each number is full of substantial, 
instructive, and interesting matter. The January number has an 
excellent likeness of Prof. Agassiz, also the “ Congress of Vienna,” with 
23 portraits. ‘There are about thirty articles, among which are, 
Atlantic Telegraph Difficulties ; The French Conquest of Mexico ; 
The Ghosts of the Day; Strong Minded Women; The Shawls of 
Cashmere; The last Pompeian Discoveries ; Marvels about Wolves ; 
Icelandic Lore and Scenery, &c. 

Unusual inducements are held out to new subscribers. The regu- 
lar subscription price is $5,—but for this sum the publishers will 
send the Eclectic and two beautiful Premium Prints, “ Return from 
Market,” and “ Filial Affection.” The prints alone are worth more 
than half the subscription price. Address, 

W. H. Bipwe tt, 
5 Beekman st., New York. 
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Teachers and School Visitors, 


Before deciding upon the text-books on the subject of English Gram- 
mar to be used in the schools under their charge, 
are requested to examine 


GREENE'S IMPROVED GRAMMARS. 


The new and improved books, forming a complete series, are: 


GREENE’S INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 


AND 
IGREENE’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 


These Grammars were prepared by Prof. S. S. Greene, of Brown 
University. They are the result of a long and careful study of the 
language itself, as well as of the best methods of teaching it. The sys- 
tem by which the principles of the language are here exhibted, is sim- 
ple and easy of attainment, differing in many essential particulars 
from that of any other author. 

Prof. Greene’s connection with Public Schools, Normal Schools, 
and Teachers’ Institutes, has given him peculiar facilities for adapting 
text-books to the wants of the different grades of schools, and his suc- 
cess is best manifested by the great and permanent popularity which 
his books have attained. His previous works have been long and fa- 
vorably known to teachers and other friends of Education, and are 
extensively used in the better class of schools throughout the United 
States. He has prepared these last works after twelve years’ addition- 
al experience, and it is believed that they are better suited to the wants 
of pupils and teachers, than any similar works now before the public. 


Though so recently issued, these new books are already used in 
fourteen cities and hundreds of important towns in New England alone. 
A large majority of the leading teachers in the country have given 
their testimony in their favor. 


In mechanical execution, and in point of economy, these books are 
not surpassed by any others. 


The above-named ‘ooks will be furnished, for first introduction, at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, so that in many cases it will be 
even MORE ECONOMICAL TO INTRODUCE THEM than 


to continue using inferior works. 


> Copies of either of the above books will be furnished for ex- 
amination with reference to introduction, on application to 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO, PHILADELPHIA, 


OR, IF MORE CONVENIENT, TO 


DEXTER 8. STONE, BOSTON, MASS, 


Agent for Introduction,—Office at Cyrus G. Cooke’s Book- 
store, 37 and 39 Brattle Street. 


March, 1864—3mo. 
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